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WHO WANTS TO KNOW? 


WnHo wants to know? 

In my youth there were two phrases which, though 
used only under stress with childish bravado, were full 
of meaning. One, “Mind your own business,” in- 
vokes thoughts of isolationism or perhaps fewer blank 
forms and less small meddling. The other expression 
was akin to the first: “Who wants to know?” It is 
the meaning of this query that I wish to consider. 

Somehow or other questions have been made in- 
violate. This should not be. The query, “Who 
wants to know?” with the right inflection can be a 
sharply pertinent reply to a question. The person 
questioned, instead of bowing to questioner and ques- 
tion, may well ask first whether or not the questioner 
is entitled to an answer. He asks the “Who goes 
there?” of the world of questions and demands the 
countersign. There are many cogent reasons why, 


By 
MAX S. MARSHALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
SAN FRANCISCO 22 


these days, we should be skeptical about questioners 
and their questions. Some questions and some ques- 
tioners are pure dynamite. 

Answers to thousands of questions are now de- 
manded in subtle or high-handed fashion. We need a 
little of the challenging spirit of “Who wants to 
know?” Teachers used and still use sanctified or un- 
questioned questions freely. Many of them have 
tightened the answers to formulae. We have added 
questioners on quiz programs, public-opinion polls, 
interviewers, psychologists, scientists, 
workers, census takers, 


civil-service 
and bureaucrats. They are all 
asking far too many questions that are none of their 
Who does want to know? We need a 
higher resistance to these questions, and, with better 
understanding, we can develop it. 

Two well-defined factors, thoroughly understood by 


business. 
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those who ask the questions, account for our lack of 
resistance. One is authority. Students are com- 
pletely subservient to teachers and have no choice 
An applicant for a 
position under civil service cannot well ask: Who 
Queries of census takers have been 


when teachers ask questions. 


wants to know? 
dangerously expanded but the law requires answers. 
The Kinsey report includes no table to indicate how 


many persons questioned vigorously helped the in- 


quirer, who laced authority, down the front stairs. 
The other principal factor in the extreme receptive- 
We are flattered when 
someone wants our information or opinions and hurt 
This is an old trick in 


ness to questions is vanity. 
when they are not wanted. 
society, sales, and strategy. 

There is a third reason for the too ready answering 
of questions, perhaps legitimately called innate cour- 
tesy. Followers answer questions only because they 
are asked. These are the persons who crawl out of 
showers to tell strangers telephoning that they have 
A true and thoughtful courtesy 
The 


answering of questions can be courteous to the ques- 


the wrong numbers. 
bases action on the consideration of everyone. 


tioner and discourteous to everyone else, which is an 
inversion of courtesy. 

It is not necessary to be rudely juvenile and say, 
“Who wants to know?” every time a question mark 
appears. The world would be in better balance, how- 
ever, if all of us would lift our eyebrows and question 
all questions with dubious motives or doubtful conse- 
behind them. The of the 
takers, for example, are of no consequence, but their 
questions are. It is unfortunate that we are obliged 
by law to answer, but as citizens we can ask and 
should, “Who know?” Why? Because 
lobbyists, politicians, and pseudo-scientists have multi- 


quences motives census 


wants to 


plied the costs of the census many times over by 
seeking through the census data for which they find 
use, costing us 150,000,000 times every intricate step 
in the process each time they do so. The common 
rationalization for such questions is simply, “It would 
be useful (sometimes just ‘interesting’) to know.” 
Certainly, it would be well to know everything, but 
we must discriminate, and there are cheaper ways to 
learn. Try doing anything 150,000,000 times and 
think of repeating this process over and over. Is it 
that important to know how many persons have 
Could it be that vote-gatherers and manu- 
facturers are together on this? Can you not think 
of a dozen other methods to gain an accurate first 
Who wants to 


radios? 


approximation with little difficulty? 
know? 

To get at the more serious groups of inquiries, let 
us divide a few of the more dangerous questions into 
three classes, each with different motives, errors, or 
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There is a set of questions generically 
prepared by psychologists. 


consequences, 

called aptitude 
There are examination questions, familiar from school 
And there are questionnaires, of which the 


tests, 


days. 
census is a familiar example. 

The first class of questions includes IQ tests, apti- 
tude tests, the spelling and word tests used in some 
examinations for employment, and a fair share of the 
sets of indirect questions formulated by psychologists 
and their partners, professional personnel workers. 
Do you like turnips? Let a psychologist think he 
discovers that than 
butchers like turnips, and the question is likely to 
appear on the next aptitude test, while personnel 
personnel perk up their collective ears. 


more engineers dentists or 


These questions are serious because they are used 
by authoritarians to control our lives and careers, per- 
haps over a bowl of turnips. In so doing, they com- 
mit crimes against both science and society. To be 
fair, we must recognize the fact that the acknowledged 
motives are to seek the best possible careers for every- 
one. This pure motive is often more wish than fact. 
We can sample the inherent errors. 

For instance, the faith of these questioners in the 
statistical approach is not justified. The factors are 
People are not made into statisties by 
The assumptions that figures 


not balanced. 
giving them numbers. 
are correct because they are figures and that biases are 
removed by the magie of statistics are false postulates 
at the very roots of all these questions. 

Socially, the authority of one group of persons over 
another group does not lose its taint of dictatorship 
just beeause participants are forced to hang them- 
selves when they are forced to answer apparently in- 
nocuous questions. This has already reached a point 
ealling for control. 

A paper recently reported that a seamstress, whose 
work had been satisfactory over a period of years, 
was required to take an examination under civil 
service. She failed by several points and was dis- 
missed. On the examination, probably by checking 
one of the examiner’s own tempting answers, she said 
a thimble should fit snugly over the tip of the finger. 
The authorities argued that some thimbles do not have 
tips, so that they might infer that the mature lady, 
an experienced seamstress, did not know what a thim- 
ble was. 
in favor of the holiness of a Question. 

These tests hide their biases ostrich fashion and 
There are no bases from which 
A budding psychologist, 


Age, experience, and sense were put aside 


deny their existence. 
standards ean be derived. 
who would like the truth but needs a Ph.D., tries to 
devise a test which will select potentially able engi- 
neers from a group of applicants. He proceeds to 
play games with the subjects, asking whether or not 
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He correlates the results with what? 
Is experience, wealth, appearance in “Who’s Who,” 


they like opera. 


grade average, or the opinion of friends the basis for 
choosing “correct” answers? Each will produce dif- 
ferent results. 
degree personal whims and biases, masked but not 
I wonder if 


Every question includes in dangerous 


counteracted by statistical manipulation. 
propounders of these questions ever retain questions 
which put themselves in low categories. 

A second class of questions, the examination class, 
recalls schoolrooms but is not confined to them. Ques- 
tions about techniques and facts, occasionally calling 
for judgment and reasoning, can be perfectly legiti- 
mate. How many words can you type in a minute? 
Can you adjust a carburetor? How much is eight 
times seven? These questions are simple, direct, and 
ordinary, but examiners do not stop with these. 

Examiners often become autocrats. The examiner 
formulates the questions he chooses to ask, interprets 
the phrasing of questions, demands particular an- 
swers, and interprets the answers. Only the exam- 
iner’s side to the story, a story on which careers hang, 
is called acceptable. Rarely does a question have a 
single interpretation, a single answer, and an un- 
equivocally stated answer, yet teachers and others 
daily make and break careers on personal whims, in 
the sense that each factor in examinations must please 
them to be “correct.” That these whims are marked 
by sincere and honest intentions does not rectify 
them. Examinations influence many lives. 

For example, a teacher asks whether or not a cer- 


The 


microorganism can produce a poison outside the body 


tain microorganism is able to produce disease. 


The teacher has in 
student must 
whether the teacher is thinking of the poison or the 


but cannot produce an infection. 


mind a certain answer. A choose 


infection. The student who guesses wrong will be 
condemned for ignorance when he was weil informed. 
He may be admirably suited for a profession denied 
This happens in 
hundreds of examinations every year. 

Some years back I approached a civil service em- 


to him because he guessed wrong. 


ployee with whom I had worked to doubt, tactfully, 
I was informed that they of 
the service could call black white, if they chose, and 


one of their answers. 


that the applicants had no recourse unless they could 
prove that the questioned point had introduced preju- 
dice leading to discrimination. Agreement with them, 
in short, is more important than the truth. Just what 
kind of questions are used to hire these persons, who, 
although they honestly seek impartial screening, still 
boast of unreasoned power? Whose questions let in 
these persons who, in spite of honest motives, control 
lives and careers by what is really a peculiar form of 


favoritism? If these persons are allowed to control 
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careers in work which they do not understand to be 
done harmoniously with persons whom they do not 
even know, then to what extent should they choose the 
questions and the answers by which their own mem- 
bers are chosen? 

It is not regarded as cricket for a teacher not to 
accept a student, for a personnel man to refuse an 
application, for a boss to deny a hearing, or for a 
Gestapo to arrest with no inquiry. These things can 
be and are done indirectly, however, by asking ques- 
tions with preconceived answers. Fair questions are 
often given, and answers may be carefully weighed, 
but 
authority given. 


we are careless guardians of the dangerous 
Those who use examination systems 
in schools and civil service too often assume that their 
subjectively worthy motives assure an objective free- 
dom from bias. 

A third class of questions needing analysis is ex- 
The 


questions is often reached by questionnaires, pages of 


emplified by questionnaires. ultimate low in 
questions sent out by persons with notions of com- 


piling information which they think they can use, 


and which they will use in ways unknown to those who 


fill them out. 

There is no serious harm in an hour voluntarily 
spent in voting on what you want on your next auto- 
mobile. If nearly everyone favors chromium, the 
makers may still leave it off because there is an even 
We 


can usually trust the results, although we cannot over- 


more fervent feeling in favor of reduced costs. 


look the chance that some of those who see the ques- 
tionnaire may use our answers not so much to meas- 
ure our wants and needs as to see for how much we 
will stand. Popular-opinion polls are of this general 
type. Frequently they are harmless, but many ques- 
tionnaires which pass for harmless polls of popular 
opinion are dangerous or at best are inexcusable 
nuisances. 

The next questionnaire that comes in may also 
look A Federal 


council of professional folk have put their heads to- 


innocent. bureau and a _ national 


gether. They lean on each other because Federal 
forces can provide authority, connections, and Fort 
Knox, and the professional council can provide pur- 
ported dignity, prestige, and assured co-operation. 
A joint committee produced a five-page questionnaire 
as meetings droned on. No question was ever re- 
moved. Fort Knox was tapped and ten thousand 
elaborate blanks of five pages each were printed, in- 
If you 
are in doubt about costs of paper and print, check on 


terleaved with forty thousand carbon papers. 


the price of such blanks. A recent set of questions 


consisted of eight separate sets of questions, each set 


interleaved not only with carbons but “smudge 
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sheets,” with careful instructions about their removal 
and replacement. 

Once this sort of questionnaire is printed, the two 
sponsors direct a joint letter to their regional bosses 
with the finesse of those staging an advertising cam- 
paign. In this way the regional bosses, in redistrib- 
uting the questionnaires, add managerial pressure to 
the pressure from the council and from Federal 
sources. At peak efficiency, recipients fill out ques- 
tionnaires or suffer penalties. Participants are 
foreed to participate in charity or crime, they know 
not which, as they aid strangers for all they know in 
acts against themselves or their neighbors. 

Questionnaires may call for personal information 
(look 
data. 
great 


at Kinsey’s), opinions, guesses, or purported 
The data are tabulated and “analyzed,” at 
expense in time, energy, and cash. The oper- 
then use them to prove anything they choose. 
are often used well, of course, but too often 
We are forced into the 


ators 
Data 
they are used dangerously. 
roles of accessories to their acts, even when we refuse 


to answer. The perpetrators, whatever their motives, 


acquire information that is often dangerously mis- 


leading. Once a research worker I knew had a new 
medical remedy that he sent out, with questionnaires. 
His reports were nearly all favorable. Some doctors 
were reporting on those who recovered; the majority 
of them ignored the questionnaire, particularly those 
with “no” votes. Wastebaskets contained the only 
important votes. 
Might there 
Those who authorize 
Those who spread them around can decline to inflict 
them on their associates. The wastebasket is not e 
safe answer, so long as any number can be coerced 
Like a summons, if the 


another answer? Yes. 
refuse. 


been 
questionnaires 


have 
ean 


into answering the questions. 
paper is once in your hands, there is no way out. 
Legitimate users of questionnaires, not numerous, will 
gladly aid in curbing elaborate, importunate, and un- 
fortunate questionnaires. 

Kach of these three classes of questions contains 
enough potential trouble to warrant deliberate resist- 
ance, 

With questions used to evaluate, such as the apti- 
tude test, selections are too often improper diserimi- 
nations. The reduction of random factors, such as 
those which form aptitudes, to a statistical pattern 
does not insure accurate The very 
identity of jackstraws is destroyed when they are 
This point needs wide adver- 


judgments. 


reduced to a neat pile. 
tising. Unless there is enough resistance to these 
questions to keep a balance, and we are now steadily 
pushed the wrong way, look out for a control that 


borders on the despotic. 
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For example, civil-service, psychology-personnel 
folk, as many of them honest and earnest as in any 
group, decide who among us is acceptable when we 
apply for work which they do not understand as to 
environment, associates, or techniques. Under their 
own principles, we could and perhaps should decree 
that hereafter this group cannot hire anyone for 
civil-service, psychology-personnel work. Though this 
seems a vindictive suggestion, adding one error to 
another, in reasoned motive it could prevent the de- 
velopment of a growing dynasty which imposes dan- 
gerous authority. 

In the examination type of questions a similar dan- 
ger of authoritarianism exists, but on quite a different 
The authoritative assurance that the answers 
exist is improper. Adherence to demanded answers 
is popularly supposed to make an examination “objec- 
tive,” hence scientific, and therefore sacred. This is 
fallacious; the sophistry wrecks many lives. It sets 
up in schools and in civil service a hierarchy hardly 
equalled anywhere. The other day I asked an ordi- 
nary question in a class and got a simple answer, the 
one I expected. In the next five minutes, the students 
produced three other solid answers. The students 
were quick to catch my: “In the final examination be 
sure to choose the answer that I am thinking about 
or suffer the consequences.” 

As for questionnaires, in recent years we have had 
too many questions which impose on time and on 
private lives and questions with ulterior motives 
often unwittingly, are calculating, small, 
avaricious, curious, or loaded with propaganda. 
Many folks feel impelled to answer questionnaires, 
because of flattery or a subservient conscience. To 
give an answer incriminates; not to give one is to 
decline to vote. Either course permits the questioner 
to draw conclusions to which the recipient is a party. 
The only proper answer to improper questionnaires 


basis. 


which, 


is to prevent them. 

Recently, for example, an interviewer interrogated 
families regarding a phase of medical practice. One 
family politely refused, losing its vote. By refusing 
or accepting, however, it became a part of propa- 
randa, bolstered by purported facts cited from the 
questionnaire. Not long ago a man used funds in- 
tended by donors for other purposes to submit a 
questionnaire calling for the recipients to give their 
opinions of other men and their work, a dangerous 
issue. He caught his questionees, quite probably de- 
liberately, at a moment when those opinions would be 
particularly vitriolic. Those about whom the ques- 
tions were asked were not even aware of what took 
place. The answers furnished potential political 
capital that could be turned in any direction at any 
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time. The questioner could “prove,” for instance, 
that half of members of the group discussed were, 
necessarily, less than average in competence. 

Think it over. As citizens, let us not submit too 
carelessly to aptitude tests. Let us keep an eye on 
the top-heavy nature of civil service. It has many 
honest folk and keeps out the political nephews and 
nieces moderately well, but beware! It often has 
unsavory desires to control, because it deals casually 


Reborts. 
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in gold and power and worships questions. And let 
us not only throw out nine of the next ten question- 
naires, thereby voting, but also register a protest 
strong enough so that its makers cannot report that 
the answers on the 42 per cent of their questionnaires 
which were returned prove such and so. Who wants 
to know, and why? If the answer to that question 
passes rigid tests, then and only then let answers be 


forthcoming. 





PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES IN TEN 
EASTERN READING CENTERS 


Grorce W. Bonp 
Reading Clinic, University of Pennsylvania 
AND 
Morton Borer 


Supervisor of Reading, Bucks County (Pa.) Schools 


REcENT visits made by the writers to ten eastern 
reading centers or clinies disclosed numerous interest- 
ing and in some eases disturbing facts about reading 
centers and the programs they offer. The visits were 
made in an effort to evaluate the program being 
offered at the University of Pennsylvania Reading 
Clinie in terms of what other reading centers are 
doing. Each center visited was studied concerning 
the following: staff, facilities, diagnostic procedures, 
program offered, instructional aids used, and fees 
charged for services rendered. 

While it is true that the approach to reading dif- 
fered considerably, nevertheless, each center visited 
had as one of its major goals the diagnosis and cor- 
rection of reading difficulties. At the present time 
there is no uniformity of approach in pursuing this 
goal although all the centers feel they are efficient in 
reaching it. Some centers tend to overemphasize pet 
approaches or areas of special interest which do not 
seem to meet the needs of all who come for help. 

Staff.—Selection of staff members for reading cen- 
ters is a difficult task because of the dearth of thor- 
oughly trained people in the field of reading. Diree- 
tors complained of the difficulty of finding competent 
instructors for their staffs. Some of the teachers 
presently employed are former classroom teachers 
who, finding the burden of instructing 30 children 
or more too heavy to earry, resorted to teaching in 
reading clinics where the groups are small. Others 
do not have the necessary training to meet state re- 
quirements for a public-school teaching certificate. 
Only a minority of the teachers decided they wanted 
to specialize in reading and then took college training 
for that purpose. 


Several of the centers train their own teachers 
through a short introductory program and then have 
them begin teaching children under the supervision 
of a full-time member of the staff. Some of these 
neophytes thought that the training program was un- 
satisfactory. In general, the instruction given chil- 
dren by these untrained people is of the “spraying” 
nature. The salaries of the teachers ranged from 
$2.00 an hour, with a maximum of six hours daily, 
to a top figure of $4,500 for a ten-month period with 
a teaching load of seven hours daily. The average 
salary was between $3,000 and $3,500 a year. Per- 
haps the low salary schedule is an important factor 
in discouraging strong teachers from entering the 
field of reading. 

Facilities—The facilities of the reading centers 


ranged from one small room to the entire floor of a 


big building. In most centers the facilities were quite 
limited. It was felt by the writers that only three 
of the ten centers studied had the kind of environ- 
mental set-up which is so desirable in working with 
retarded children. However, even though lack of 
space was a handicap, many of the centers could do 
much to improve their physical facilities by painting 
walls, washing woodwork, cleaning windows, adding 
lights, and using children’s paintings to decorate the 
walls, 

Diagnostic procedures.—Although practically all 
the reading specialists met by the writers on these 
visits agreed that reading problems are generally quite 
complicated, some diagnostic programs do not include 
comprehensive testing. Time given to a diagnosis 
ranged from forty-five minutes to three days of test- 
ing. The most frequently used tests included the fol- 
lowing: vision, oral reading, silent reading, and in- 
telligence. In one center the diagnosis is limited to 
visual acuity, speed of focusing, and eye movements. 
In three centers a one to three full-day diagnosis in- 
cludes tests of personality, social adjustment, and 
some seeming overlapping such as giving both a Re- 
vised Stanford Binet Seale and a Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Seale. All centers visited gathered extensive 
case-history data. 
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Only three of the centers owned audiometers and 
tested auditory acuity systematically. Two of the ten 
centers did not test vision, but one of these required a 
report from the family doctor stating that vision was 
normal, Six centers had ophthalmographs; all were 
using them in their diagnoses; but only three placed 
much diagnostic emphasis on the results obtained. 
The other three tended to use the films as motivators. 
One center did not give an intelligence test. Only two 
of the ten centers made a careful attempt to deter- 
mine whether a child might need kinesthetic training. 

In general, then, diagnostic procedures vary con- 
siderably from reading center to reading center with 
no one factor being tested as a matter of routine in 
all ten centers. 

Instructional programs.—The instruction observed 
was basically textbook-workbook in nature with little 
effort to enrich the program with experience materials, 
trade books, clippings, and teacher-made materials 
for a particular situation. Several of the centers had 
extensive supplies of trade books, magazines, and files 
of pamphlets and clippings, but the teachers did not 
seem to be using them. 

In two of the reading centers the reading work was 
departmentalized. Under this program the children 
might go to one teacher for 20 minutes of tachisto- 
scopie training, then to another teacher for 30 minutes 
of phonetic training, then to a third teacher for a half 
hour of spelling, and perhaps to a fourth and fifth 
teacher for workbook exercises and speed-of-reading 
training. This departmentalized type of program is 
It is hoped that the 
centers experimenting with programs of this nature 
will publish the results of their efforts so that others 
in the field may know of the outeomes. 


an innovation, to say the least. 


Group size increases with age in most of the instrue- 
tional programs. That is to say, young children tend 
to be given individual instruction or kept in small 
groups of two, three, or four, while at the adult level 
The 
average adult group at present is from ten to twenty 
individuals. 


groups as large as 150 are used in one center. 


In these classes instruction is primarily 
designed to inerease speed of reading. In a few col- 
lege reading programs much stress is placed on help- 
ing students develop sound study habits, and syste- 
matic instruction is provided, using college textbooks 
for practice. Most centers are teaching study habits 
only ineidentally. 

Mechanical aids —The use of mechanical devices for 
teaching reading skills and supplementing the reading 
The most 
popular and widely used device in the centers visited 


program seems to be expanding constantly. 
is the Flashtneter, or tachistoseope. In most reading 
centers it is being made an integral part of a child’s 
reading training to develop perception and teach 
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At the adult level the Harvard Read- 
ing Films are used frequently as pacing devices for 
increasing speed of reading. There are two Harvard 
Film Reading 
Films, Series 2, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Harvard Film Service, Ine., 421 Washing- 
ton Street, Somerville, Mass. Three of the centers 
had junior and/or senior metronoscopes. Three dif- 
ferent makes of reading accelerators were also seen 


phrase reading. 


Reading companies—the Harvard 


in action, with centers giving varying reactions to 
each. The value of the principle of teaching speed 
of reading with accelerators was not questioned in any 
center, if the program was not limited to this type 
of instruction. 

Other instruments used occasionally are film-strip 
projectors, slide projectors, and opaque projectors. 

Fees charged for services rendered.—Fees for a 
reading diagnosis range from $5.00 to $75.00 with an 
average charge of $35.00. In one of the centers it 
was possible to have a diagnosis undertaken free of 
charge, but the children were tested to demonstrate to 
student teachers how tests should be administered. 
The testing was observed through a one-way screen. 
All centers send written reports to the parents of each 
child and to other referral agencies, and most cen- 
ters held interviews with the parents to explain the 
nature of the pupil’s handicap. 

Instructional fees also vary considerably—mainly 
because of the variety of programs offered to the 
pupils. In two centers free instruction was given by 
(student teachers) under supervision. 
The students receive college credit for their effort. 


“clinicians” 


In one center lessons are $5.00 a “unit” which ranges 
from 40 to 90 minutes, depending on the teacher’s 
estimate of a child’s span of interest and other fac- 
Three of the centers run a full school pro- 
cram, keep the children all day, and charge tuition of 
from $350 to $600 a semester. 
transportation fees might add another $75.00 a semes- 
ter to these charges. It was felt that what these cen- 
ters are calling “a full-day program” is actually a 


tors. 


Lunches, books, and 


meager program with startling weaknesses in art, 
music, health education, field trips, and physical 
education. 

At the adult level, most centers giving advanced 
training for groups charge a flat fee. These 
range from $15 to $100 for about 20 hours of work. 
The average fee for 20 hours of group instruction 


fees 


is $40. 

Summary.—On the basis of the observations made 
and the information gathered by the writers during 
their visits it is believed that: 

1. Better liaison is needed among reading centers 


to provide an exchange of research information and 
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to establish evaluative techniques for instructional 
programs. 

2. Greater uniformity of diagnostic methods based 
upon valid research findings seems essential. 

3. Provisions are needed to care for children from 
low-income areas. 

4. More attention should be given to improving the 
physical environment in which children are placed 
during remedial instruction. 

5. Stricter adherence to modern teaching methods 
is desirable, and greater enrichment of full-day pro- 
grams should be made with experience materials, art, 
music, drama, and field trips. 

6. It would be desirable if sound study habits were 
taught svstematically to all pupils. 

7. Reading centers should accept the responsibility 
thoroughly trained reading 


for developing more 


teachers. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: MODERN 


DANCE AND OPERA 


Witiiam H. BEYER 
New York 27 


THE Juilliard School of Musie (New York 27) re- 
cently presented the leading American dancer, Martha 
Graham, in a series of six performances which were 
a brilliant suecess. They were attended by the faith- 
ful among the cognoscenti of the arts and by pupils 
and admirers who worship at the shrine of Graham, 
the pioneer of modern dance in America. Aside from 
familiar dances from her phase of interpreting the 
modern woman’s psychosis in terms of Greek myth 
(“Errand into the Maze” and “Herodiade”), Graham 
offered two new “Canticle for Innocent 
Comedians,” to a score by Thomas Ribbink, com- 
missioned by Juilliard, which is a group dance in 
praise of the elements; and “The Triumph of Saint 
Joan,” a solo dance to a symphonie suite by Norman 
Dello Joio. Mr. Dello Joio was commissioned by the 
Louisville Symphony Orchestra to compose the work 
for Graham, as was Dr. Schuman to create “Judith” 
Later that 
season the work was given its New York premiere 
with Graham and the Philharmonie Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall and was included in the Juilliard perform- 
ances coincidentally with the winning of the New 
York Musie Crities’ Circle Award. 

Graham's enthusiastic reception demonstrated above 


creations, 


two seasons ago for a Louisville premiere. 


all else that in the twenty-five years of her rule as 
field 
Daneers of dis- 


sovereign among women in the modern-dance 
her position remains unchallenged. 
tinction trained by her who appeared on the pro- 
gram with her—May O’Donnell, Helen McGehee, 
Pearl Lang, and Yuriko—reveal how firmly rooted 
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and unassailable are her unique style and technique. 
Graham's training of dancers continues at Juilliard 
in the new department of dance, organized in 1951 
and direeted by Martha Hill, a modern-dance teacher 
for twenty-five years and an early pupil of Graham. 
As a promoter of modern dance, both academically 
and professionally, Miss Hill has many accomplish- 
She is one of the pioneers who 


ments to her eredit. 
introduced modern dance into physical education, first 
in the ’30’s at Bennington (Vt.) College, where she 
helped to organize and eodirected the annual mid- 


summer Modern Dance Festival, which later moved to 
Mills College, California, and since the war has been 
held at Connecticut College for Women. Graham 
will teach there in the summer session this season 
and appear at the festival together with José Limon, 
Doris Humphrey, and others who teach and perform 
regularly there. 

Graham’s Julliard programs, the entire proceeds 
from which were contributed to the school’s dance 
scholarship fund, were indeed an event, as she has 
not—with the exception of the Philharmonie “Judith” 
appearance—performed here since her unfortunate 
debut in Paris two years ago. Inevitably as a result 
there has followed a re-evaluation of herself, as well 
as of her style, subject matter, and artistic ideology, 
in dance terms of universal scope. Obsessed by dance 
as she is, Graham has emerged from this period of 
trial with the new dances indicated, all of which reveal 
that her spirit has not been impaired, her dynamism 
diminished, or her artistry diverted. Though the new 
dances, “Joan” and “Judith,” show no perceptible 
progress, Graham still holds her own, dancing in the 
finest of fettle and with the greatest of authority. All 
this is infinitely rewarding to modern-dance sophisti- 
cates who, too, are obsessed with modernism, and who 
appreciate her eclecticism, taste, and achievements, as 
well as her stature as revolutionary leader in modern 
dance two decades ago. This radical approach has 
long since been polished off to an elegant evolutionary 
ebullience. 

The simplicity of her concept, technique, and style, 
which she has developed as a highly personal and 
intimate medium, has been Graham’s greatest asset. 
However, when she is accompanied on the grand seale 
by music of symphonie dimensions, as she was in 
“Joan” and “Judith,” the tonal and visual aspects do 
not blend—the music, being of a modern complexity, 
is on such a seale that it neutralizes the dancer, mak- 
ing the dance appear pretentious. This is especially 
true of Schuman’s magnificent score for “Judith.” It 
is original, powerfully impassioned, vigorously inven- 
tive thematically as well as rhythmically, and com- 
pelling in its impact. The very seope and seale of 
its emotional illumination defy solo interpretation in 
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Graham’s style, though conceivably as a dance for 
soloist and group the results would be happier. For 
all Graham’s artistry and dynamic drive, orchestrally 
“Judith” overpowers her and dominates, and we are 
completely absorbed in the musie. This also applies 
to “The Triumph of Saint Joan,” for the full orches- 
tra dominates here, too, even though the seore is banal 
and musically mediocre. 

The dancer’s problem is largely a matter of time. 
The brief span of the composition is insufficient for 
the soloist to evoke character and the varied conflicts 
implied musically; the characters are too complex, the 
involvements too deep-rooted, and the life-span too 
all-encompassing to be approximated in so brief an 
We are 


afraid that Graham misealeulated here, for what re- 


interval as the composition’s playing time. 


mains in her dance is a mere abstract of the legend 
done in objective, stylized movement with much of 
the effect left to the impression created by her strik- 
ing costumes, wonderfully beautiful, as Graham de- 
It is characteristic of Graham 
that her aim in dance is not movement for movement’s 


signs them herself, 
sake. She is primarily concerned with a motivating 
In both 
“Joan” and “Judith” the orchestra speaks in clarion 


idea, and her dance speaks the idea itself. 


resonance which reduces her single speech as dance 
to a mere whisper. Stunning though Graham’s cos- 
tumes are, they are stylized, especially in “Joan,” to 
the point of being stylish and so rob the character 
of the essential authenticity and innocence of the 
woman. It is characteristic, and rightly so, of revues 
and musicals to blind one with decor and costume 
extravagances when impressing with historie or legen- 
dary characters in the wink of an eye, but it is a 
handicap in dance of Graham’s scope and authority. 

“Canticle for Innocent Comedians” roused our high- 
est expectations, for of the many phases in Graham’s 
areer, that of her satirie dances, “Every Soul Is a 
Circus” and “Punch and the Judy,” is among the high 
spots since the communication is direct and completely 
We look on dance, whether it be ballet 
or modern, as art only when its communication is 
direct and our response immediate so that there is 
We do not go 


along with those moderns who insist that modern 


projected. 


the spontaneity of shared experience. 


poetry, art, or dance should be a psychie work-out. 
Thomas Ribbink’s score is for wood-wind quintette, 
baritone, and percussion, but, for some strange rea- 
son, it was performed merely by piano and pereussion 
so that whatever effectiveness it may have was lost. 
As to the “Canticle,” the program notes inform us: 

As we create our landseapes, our worlds, places for 
happenings, as we enact our praises, as we do it in 
simplicity and joy, we are all innocent comedians on the 
stage of life. 
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It is a dance arranged for processional group—a 
by now traditional form with Graham—nine women 
and four men, all of whom participate in praise of 
The “places for happenings” are sym- 
bolic set-pieces moved on and off by the choral group 
which establishes a pattern of alternating choral and 
solo (or principal’s) dances. Together with the fa- 
miliar Graham processional was the persistent use 
of the mask. Inevitably, the dance, with 
stylized alterations, became plain rather than simple, 
for it lacked the spontaneity inherent in improviza- 
tion which automatically creates a mood of innocence 
and joy. The stylization further lacked inner com- 
pulsion and made for monotony, since Graham's 
choreography was routine and perfunctory, with a 
single exception—the wonderfully beguiling dance in 
praise of the moon as performed by the Japanese 
dancer, Yuriko. 

Yuriko’s dance is a thing of beauty and wonder, 


the elements. 


face as 


and for once Graham’s obsession yielded to inspira- 
tion which gave us the single rewarding experience 
of the evening. The moon dance is performed largely 
unaccompanied. Here time and place disappear, and 
unearthly grace and necromaney, evoked by the mys- 
tique reflected in the lovely Oriental face and gentle 
movement, spread a spell of enchantment. The very 
silence had a cosmic beat, and Yuriko’s lovely sinuous 
and delicate movement spread the hush of moon bene- 
She gathered and gave 
However, when she 


diction, purity, and mystery. 
rapture, elusive, yet captivating. 
tangled with the man who dances the Sun, it all went 
up in terpsichorean dalliance. After that the elusive 
artistry of Yuriko became stereotyped and conven- 
tional. Yuriko was blessed with one of Graham’s 
loveliest costumes which was in decided contrast to 
the drab, colorless garb worn by the remainder of the 
women which, no doubt, contributed to the feeling of 
naivete rather than innocence and patterned pleas- 
antries rather than joy. Had “Canticle” not been so 
formal in its style, but had had the exuberance of 
spontaneity and improvization, joy and innocence 
might have resulted. 

The wonder of Yuriko’s moon dance stimulated 
some thoughts on Graham and the unique philosophy 
More 
and more, as her style becomes the alpha and omega 
of her dance, Graham features the face as mask—a 
fixed, characteristic expression sustained with com- 
plete immobility throughout the dance. For herself, 
since Graham’s face is of a compelling Mongoloid 
beauty, the mask is inesecapable—within limits—that 
is to say, when it does not blunt communication with 
her partners in essential emotional projection. The 
mask, like the processional she features, stems from 


and psychology basie to her dance technique. 


primitive and native dances of worship and can be 
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traced in similar connotation down through the ages. 
However, the mores within these cultures that stimu- 
lated this fetish and the mores of modern society and 
dance have no common bond. Graham's use of the 
mask is a purely theatrical adaptation to her stylized 
technique and strikes us as being superficial for, be- 
ing constrained, it negates the full use of the eyes 
and so blocks complete emotional projection. Orien- 
tals, however, as Shankar and his company so beauti- 
fully demonstrate, do not let the mask expression 
defeat the play of the eyes; in fact, Shankar’s eyes 
often do a dance all to themselves and so make an 
oblique and pertinent comment on the whole pro- 
ceedings. The face, with the eyes accenting, 
up the entire emotional line, and in this the static 
quality of the mask has its place—like a rest pause 
Too, the mask is in direct 


sums 


in musie—but no more. 
contradiction to the wonderful freedom of movement 
Graham develops; it becomes a calculated theatrical 
mystification which is quite another thing, compared 
to the racial mystique of the Oriental. In the case 
of Yuriko and the moon dance the mystique which 
she evokes gives the dance powerful effectiveness be- 
yond that of the movement. It is the perfume of the 
flower, so to speak, for she is the personification of 
Oriental mysticism. Thus the authentic mask of her 
face blends on waves of innocence with a mystery 
matching that evoked by the moon. Our awareness 
of this mastery on both levels establishes an affinity 
with Yuriko instantaneously, which Graham’s inspired 
and Yuriko’s interpretation 
weaves into a spellbinding experience. Inevitably, 


choreography hymns 
this sense of mystery is inherent in all the praises 
danced since there could be no other impulse to gen- 
erate the movement. However, among the others it 
is never captured, and so the essential innocence in 
the “Canticle” is for naive comies rather than innocent 
comedians, 

Since Graham’s technique is based on the horizontal 
rather than the vertical extension as in ballet, she 
employs the stage floor in her choreography at fre- 
quent intervals. This may be fine for those of the 
audience in the baleonies where the convulsive floor 
agitations sustain the choreographie line and con- 
tinue the emotional flow. However, to those in the 
orchestra, since the detail of the dance is not dis- 
tinct, the 
continuity. 


floor movements invariably break off the 

As a result, the dancer starts from the 
beginning when she arises and continues her move- 
ment. 

More and more, as the other arts move toward 
clarification and out of abstraction art, 
Graham continues in it, fitting ritualistie mask and 
ritual to it and substituting morbid introspection and 
obseurity for the mystery which beckons toward medi- 


in modern 
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tation and contemplation. “Errand,” “Herodiade,” 
“Joan,” and “Judith” are all variations on this ob- 
session, and “Canticle” flounders on its fringe. This is, 
of course, Graham’s development of her artistic 
psyehe together with her personal, but it is one of 
limited communication in dance. It leaves us only her 
brilliant style and technique to respond to, a detached 
contact at best, for it fails to ignite the spark of 
total illumination that there is in complete bodily, 
mental, and spiritual freedom and to create genuine 
rapport. In summation, Graham’s new dances pre- 
sent a reaffirmation consistent and revealing. 
Continuing in its policy of revivals, ANTA has pre- 
sented the opera, “Four Saints in Three Acts” with a 


bewitching score by Virgil Thomson and a bewilder- 
ment of accompanying words that passes as a libretto 
by Gertrude Stein. 
operas, unique and distinctive; it is a modern mas- 
terpiece and commands the succés d’estime it scored 


Thomson’s Seore is a gem among 


when originally presented here in 1934. Then, as 
now, the opera was performed by a east of Negro 
singers, superior artists all, who make Stein’s totally 
irrelevant but nonetheless gay gobble-de-gook accept- 
able, treating it all earnestly, even a bit deferen- 
tially, which impresses one as awesome, thereby be- 
stowing grace. “Four Saints” is the height of musi- 
eal sophistication, for Thomson has used, elegantly 
and wittily as a modernist, the celebrated forms of 
liturgical, classical (both operatic and orchestral), 
folk, and even a soupcon of modern musie, all of 
which he spoofs, not by merely parodying the tradi- 
tional forms individually, but by the juxtaposition of 
these widely related styles to each other and to Stein’s 
stammerings. In this manner, affectionately and with 
the utmost urbanity and humor, he evokes an original 
musical point of view that, by the zest of his melodie 
invention and orchestration, achieves artistic stature. 
He creates a sort of exotic rapture which Stein’s verbal 
vagaries match nmgically. “Four Saints” is genuinely 
modern, for the pleasure one derives is largely from 
the pure abstraction of tone—musie and words—the 
sensual enjoyment of sound, rhythm, and _ tonality, 
which are given infectious varieties of treatment. 

Elegantly constrained though “Four Saints” is, 
there is about it a winning quality of innocence and 
gaiety, a purity of heart, yet natural earthy exulta- 
tion, all artistically controlled in the satirical form 
and style. A more perfect and genuinely modern in- 
tegration we are still to hear. 
fies—there are four acts instead of three, and thir- 
teen featured saints plus a couple of dozen lesser, all 
Spanish, to boot—and the mood Thomson sparks 
ranges from the flamboyantly festive to the blithely 
sacred, and it is all sheer, undiluted fun. 

Of course, lacking conventional narrative and lit- 


Literal meaning it de- 
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eral interpretation, it might well be played third act 
first and its import be the same, just as Jung said 
of Joyce’s “Ulysses.” In a eurious, oblique way, 
“Four Saints” is singularly American and definitely 
modern. We 


“know-how” people, not a “know-why,” for we, being 


pride ourselves on being a great 
technological-minded, interpret ways and means as 
ends and definition as meaning. This has its parallel 


in abstract modern art wherein the artist’s break 


down of representational subject matter to its ab- 
stract content presents the abstract figments as the 
true essence and art object. Thomson and Stein ac- 
complish this feat in “Four Saints,” and it is mightily 
enjoyable. However, when, as in their later opera, 
“The Mother of Us All,” which deals with Susan B. 
Anthony, and is, if anything even more enjoyable, 
Stein adheres to the life continuity superficially, there 
is infinitely more satire in her verbal ambidexterities 


than in “Four Saints.” In either case, Thomson and 
Stein’s approach is basically poetic, and their major 
accomplishment is one of poetic illumination. 

The cast being one of thoroughly accomplished 
singers, their performances are nothing less than per- 
fect. 
ence, that is disarming and so is doubly winning in 


There is a shy innocence, an awesome defer- 


view of the sophistication of the opera and stylized 
Inez Matthews, Betty Lou 
Allen, Edward Matthews, and Rawn Spearman head 


decor and costuming. 
a cast that is consistently excellent, making of the 
On the debit side 
is the pointless dancing, so much styleless chi-chi, 


opera vocal perfection throughout. 


totally unlike William Dollar’s usually imaginative 
Paul and 
sets have both elegance and extravagance and blend 


choreography. Morrison’s gay costumes 


Research. 
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perfectly into the Thomson-Stein gaiety. 

From New York City, ANTA has flown “Four 
Saints” to Paris where it was presented in the last 
week of offerings by the Conference for Cultural 
Freedom at the Champs Elysées Theatre. Although 
Thomson and Stein composed the opera in Paris in 
1927-28, it had never been presented there and so pro- 
vided a refreshing and provocative operatic experi- 
ence, according to the enthusiastic press dispatches 
from the festival. The audiences were, of course, 
wonderfully sophisticated and took Stein’s nonsense 
in their stride and loudly acclaimed Thomson, who 
also conducted, for his unique musical aeccomplish- 
Criti- 


cis was reserved practically exclusively for the dane- 


ment, and the cast for their superior voices. 


ing which was found to be a discordant note in the 
otherwise ingenious style of the opera. 

As the New York City Ballet Company, managed 
by Lincoln Kirstein, was another American theatri- 
cal feature at the May festival, Parisian audiences 
have luckily seen American dancing that is practi- 
‘ally perfect—George Balanchine, the director, has 
that. The youthful, brilliant performers, 
their arresting choreographers, and the stunningly 


seen to 


staged productions have apparently taken Paris by 
storm. The favorite ballets to the Parisians, amus- 
ingly enough, are Jerome Robbins’s ingratiating fan- 
tasy-comedy dance, “The Pied Piper,” to Aaron Cop- 
land’s whimsical score, and the acerbic satire on the 
sexes as interpreted in the insect world, “The Cage,” 
which, too, was choreographed by Robbins. From 
Paris the ballet company has gone to Italy, and re- 
ports from there indicate their reception is even more 
enthusiastic. 





ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
TOWARD SELECTED ROLES 
IN LIFE 


Mary Lee MARKSBERRY 
Wayne University 


Desprre the reference made to women’s roles in the 
many discussions about education for women, surpris- 
ingly little research has actually been devoted to a 
study of these roles. Of course, women as well as 
men do have varied roles, but is it so evident what 
roles they really desire to have in this complex so- 
ciety of ours? If these desired roles were realized 
would they be fundamentally and basically different 
from what they have been for decades? Or would 
these roles simply show that, in order to maintain 
traditional roles in a changed and changing society, 
new direction is necessary, thus only making it ap- 


pear that women’s role values have changed? Ques- 
tions such as these as well as many others prompted 
an attempt to determine the value placed by women 
on various roles that they may play in life. 

The study was conducted for the Committee on 
Edueation for Women at the University of Illinois. 
Two hundred seventeen freshmen women, 166 senior 
women, 134 alumnae who graduated from five to ten 
years before the study was made, and 121 alumnae 
who had graduated from 20 to 25 years before were 
the subjects. 

Data for the study were secured from a role-value 
test designed after Woodruff’s value test.t Each sub- 
ject was asked to arrange nine roles she might play 


1A. D. Woodruff. ‘‘A Study of the Directive Factors 
in Individual Behavior.’’ Unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation, Department of Education, the University of Chi- 
eago, 1941. 
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in life—five including marriage and four without mar- 
riage—in terms of their decreasing desirability to her. 
This 


She 


(The most desirable role was indicated by 1.) 
ranking represented her verbalized value scale. 
was then asked to make 36 choices between pairs of 

Every role 
When 


choices were counted and ranked in order of fre- 


paragraphs describing each of the roles. 
was compared with every other role. these 
queney of choice a second scale developed. This see- 
ond scale represented what may be called her fune- 
tional-value scale. 

total 
found tor both verbalized and functional values for 


After the original tabulations, scores were 
freshmen, seniors, older alumnae, younger alumnae, 
total alumnae, total students, and for five curriculum 
groups—liberal arts and sciences, teacher training, 
home economies, commerce, and journalism. 

From these totals the mean of the rank position 
for each role was found and the relative position for 
each role in relation to the other roles was estab- 
lished. In these 
means of rank position a level of 5 per cent was set 


considering differences between 
as statistically significant. 

A first analysis of the data was to determine the 
correlation between the relative position of the ver- 
balized and functional values expressed by the several 
groups studied. This correlation was found to be 
very high and positive. Therefore, further compari- 
sons between groups were made on the basis of fune- 
tional values only. 

A very close agreement existed among the four 
major groups regarding the desirability of the nine 
roles, as is shown in Table 1, but there were a few 
significant differences between the means of rank 
position accorded the roles. 

TABLE 1 
MEAN RANK SCORES FOR NINE ROLES GIVEN BY 
STUDENT AND ALUMNA GROUPS 


Students 


Alumnae 


rounger Older 


Marriage and a career with 
husband 

Marriage and homemaking 

Marriage and part-time 
career 

Marriage and community 
leadership 

Marriage and a full-time 
career 

Successful career without 
marriage 

Community leadership 
without marriage 

Homemaking without 
marriage 

Social life without marriage 

without marriage, 


Homemaking, whether with or 


was more important to the freshmen women than to 
the senior women, while marriage and a full-time 
career was given a significantly higher value by the 


seniors than by the freshmen. Between the graduate 
groups the significant differences showed that a career 
with husband was more important for the younger: 
women than for the older women, while a part-time 
career with marriage and community leadership with- 
out marriage assumed more importance for the older 
Between the entire 
alumna groups the only significant differences were 


alumnae. entire student and 
in the roles of marriage and community leadership, 
successful career without marriage, and social life 
without marriage. The first role was more important 
to the alumna greup and the last two roles were more 
important to the students. 

The relative positions of the nine roles as ranked 
by the women enrolled in, or graduated from, different 
curriculums showed, with one exception, viz., journal- 
ism, only minor reversals within the order described 
for the four major groups. There were, of course, 
differences in the means of rank positions, but among 
261 possible comparisons only 26 showed a signifieant 
difference of which 17 were with the journalism group. 

The liberal arts and sciences curriculum groups had 
more subjects than any of the other groups. In only 
four instances were the differences in the means of 
the rank positions significant for the several roles. 
Freshman students ranked homemaking without mar- 
economics or 


from 


than did home 
The 


liberal arts and sciences rated community leadership 


riage more desirable 


teacher-training seniors. older alumnae 
without marriage less desirable than did their teacher- 


These differ- 


ences, however, do not in themselves reveal a pattern 


training classmates. four significant 


and, when evaluated against the total of comparisons 
The 


liberal arts and sciences subjects show no tendency 


for this group, appear as isolated instances. 


to differ in their valuation of roles from the total 
group. 
Students in teacher-training curriculums and 
alumnae who had graduated in these areas showed 
over twice as many significant differences from other 
groups as did the liberal arts and sciences subjects. 
These freshmen placed marriage and a career with 
husband and a suecessful career without marriage 
both higher than did the home-economies freshmen; 
they also rated marriage and community leadership 
higher than did those in The 
training seniors gave a higher preference to marriage 


commerce, teacher- 


and community leadership than did the journalism 


seniors. These same seniors ranked marriage and 


homemaking higher than did the liberal arts and 


sciences group, and the younger teacher-training 
> . a=] 


alumnae expressed a similar preference over the 


journalism alumnae. Finally, the older alumnae in 


teacher training gave a higher score to community 


leadership without marriage than did the older 
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alumnae in liberal arts and sciences. On the other 
hand the freshmen as a group had less preference 
for homemaking without marriage than did home- 
economics freshmen, and the younger alumnae did 
not think as much of marriage and a full-time career 
as did their journalism classmates. These data make 
it appear that there is some trend toward the teacher- 
training groups placing a slightly higher value on 
community leadership. 

There were not enough students in home economies 
to constitute a group among the older alumnae so 
comparison could be made only with the younger 
groups. The freshmen rated homemaking without 
marriage higher than either liberal arts and sciences 
or teacher-training freshmen, and the home-economics 
seniors preferred marriage and homemaking over 
The home- 
economies freshmen also rated marriage and a eareer 
did freshmen commerce 


their libera] arts and sciences classmates. 


with husband lower than 
students and a career without marriage lower than 
freshmen teacher trainees, while the younger home- 
economies alumnae rated the same role lower than 
did those in the commerce group. Home-economies 
seniors showed significant differences only in the case 
of social life without marriage when compared with 
journalism seniors. It appears that homemaking is 
an important role for students in home economies 
and that these students and alumnae are perhaps less 
career conscious than are women in other curriculums. 

Commerce students showed few significant differ- 
ences from the average ranks as compared with 
other curriculum groups. The freshmen gave greater 
weight to marriage and a career with husband than 


did the The 


alumnae gave a higher rating to successful career 


home-economics freshmen. younger 
without marriage than did the younger alumnae of 
the home-economies group. The commerce freshmen 
placed community leadership lower than did the 
freshman teacher-training group. 

Of all the eurricular groups those in journalism 
showed the widest divergence from the total group 
scores. There were no freshmen or older alumnae 
groups so that comparisons could be made only with 
senior and younger alumnae. Both age groups gave 
marriage and a career with husband the highest rank. 


Events. 
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The seniors rated marriage and a full-time career 
second highest, but the younger alumnae placed mar- 
riage and a part-time career second. Significant dif- 
ferences showed a significantly lower rank placed on 
marriage and homemaking by the journalism seniors 
than by any other curricular group and a significantly 
higher rank given to marriage and a full-time career 
than by any other curricular group except commerce 
students. Younger journalism alumnae ranked mar- 
riage and homemaking lower and marriage and a full- 
time career higher than did the other groups, but this 
difference was significant only with respect to the 
teacher-training group. The evidence shows that in 
the case of this sample the journalism subjects are 
more career conscious than any other group, although 
with the alumnae this is not so extreme as it is with 
the seniors. 

The data presented are not sufficient to provide 
conclusive answers to the questions posed at the be- 
ginning of this article. They do, however, show that 
the University of Illinois women have definite values 
concerning the roles they may play in life. That 
these most cherished roles—the marriage roles—are 
intimately derived from our cultural pattern is evi- 
dent. Cultural parental expectations have always 
been that a woman will marry and have a home and 
family. But the other components in the roles in- 
volving marriage are not so easily interpreted; for 
example, are the “career with husband” and “part- 
time career” components to be interpreted as mean- 
ing that women are finding it necessary, in face of 
the lightened and changed work involved in making 
a home, to broaden their activities in order to main- 
tain the traditional ideal of being a good wife? Or 
is it to be interpreted as a growing awareness of 
capabilities and strengths and a desire to test these 
in an area only recently opened to them? Or per- 
haps the interpretation cannot be made on the basis 
of an “either/or,” but is a combination of the two. 
This study cannot answer these questions. 

It is, however, evident that there is a need for 
helping women define and interpret their complex 
roles in our society. This involves a careful study 
of existing research for educational implications and 
also more research on the subject of women’s roles. 





NEWMAN’S “IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY” 

TuHIs year marks the centenary of the delivery, 
beginning on May 10, 1852, and later the publica- 
tion of John Henry Newman’s “Discourses on the 
Scope and Nature of University Education, Addressed 
to the Catholics of Dublin,” subsequently published, 
together with other lectures and essays on university 


subjects, under the more familiar title, “The Idea of a 
University Defined and Illustrated.” Though speak- 
ing to an audience, as a friend wrote to reassure him 
on some doubts about the suecess of the second dis- 
course, “It is to be considered that you are writing 
for the world and for posterity.” No discussion of 
the idea of a university today ean ignore Newman’s 
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“Idea,” since, except for the special preoccupation 


with theology, it has a permanent value that trans- 
cends the changes that time has produced. A few 
quotations may be cited for evidence: 

A University is, according to the usual designation, an 
Alma Mater, knowing her children one by one; not a 
foundry, or a mint, or a treadmill. 

If then a practical end must be assigned to a Univer- 
sity course, I say it is that of training good members of 
society. Its art is the art of social life, and its end is 
fitness for the world. 


To the place of knowledge in a liberal education 
Newman devoted most of the Discourses and, to judgé 
from the Preface which was written after the Dis- 
courses, he attached special importance to his inter- 
pretation of the acquisition of knowledge as the cul- 
tivation of the intellect, the culture of the mind, and 
bringing the mind into “form.” But knowledge, to be 
of value as part of a liberal education, must be 
“thought through, and thought out,” for 


The enlargement [of the mind] consists, not merely in 
the passive reception into the mind of a number of ideas 
hitherto unknown to it, but in the mind’s energetic and 
simultaneous action upon and towards and among those 
It is the action 
of a formative power, reducing to order and meaning the 
matter of our acquirements. 


new ideas, which are rushing in upon it. 


Newman recognized the danger of exposing students 
to too many subjects, for, as he wrote, the practical 
error 


has been the error of distracting and enfeebling the mind 
by an unmeaning profusion of subjects; of implying 
that a smattering in a dozen branches of study is not 
shallowness, which it is, but enlargement, which it is not. 


On one issue—the place of research in a univer- 
sity—Newman assumed two positions which he does 
A university, he held, 
is essentially a teaching institution; to introduce re- 
search “perverts a University to ends not its own.” 
Research should be conducted in separate institutions, 


not seem to have reconciled. 


academies, because 


To discover and to teach are distinet functions; they 
are also distinet gifts and are not commonly found united 
in the same person. He, too, who spends his day in dis- 
pensing his existing knowledge to all comers is unlikely 
to have either leisure or energy to acquire new. 


And yet in his Rules and Regulations he provided 
that 


A professor is not to be overburdened with lectures, 
that he may have time for the steady pursuit and thor- 
ough mastery of the department of science or learning, 
which he has undertaken. 
and illustrate it, to deepen its principles and to enlarge 


His main office is to expound 


its stores... . 
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Obviously the second statement is a recognition of 
the importance of the university, “an assemblage of 
learned men, zealous for their sciences,” as a place 
for the advancement of knowledge. And if Newman 
recognized that the primary function of a professor 
is to teach, he also recognized that good teaching and 
scholarship go hand in hand, even though the pro- 
fessor does not devote himself to research, as the term 
is now understood.—I. L. K. 


CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 
RACE RELATIONS 

A Conference on Research in Race Relations 
will be held at the University of Chicago, July 26-30. 
The meetings will be open to persons engaged in 
research, policy making, or social action in this field. 
The purpose of the conference is to assess the present 
state of race-relations research in the light of the 
practical needs for knowledge and the possibilities and 
resources for obtaining it. Plans will be developed 
for more effective co-operation between research work- 
ers and policy makers and action agencies. It is 
hoped that the conference will lead to better under- 
standing and more effective co-operation between the 
two groups. 

The conference is being sponsored by the Committee 
on Edueation, Training and Research in Race Rela- 
tions of the University of Chicago and the National 
Association of Intergroup Relations Officials and is 
made possible by a grant from the Field Foundation. 

Further information about the conference can be 
obtained by writing to Helen E. Amerman, 4901 
South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 

BARNARD COLLEGE TO TRAIN TEACHERS 

A Grant of $10,000 a year for three years, made 
by the New York Fund for Children, Ine., to 
nard College to assist in financing a new program 


sar- 


of courses in education to train undergraduates for 
teaching, has been announced by Millicent C. MeIn- 
tosh, president. The grant was made with the strong 
hope that this program will result in increasing the 
number of elementary-school teachers because of the 
very serious need for more people in that field. 

The gift will make it possible for the college to 
inaugurate this fall a new interdepartmental program 
in education which will include studies in psychology 
and in the history and philosophy of education as well 
as some practice teaching and a course in methods. 
The program will not constitute a major or a field 
of specialization, but will be taken in addition to a 
major in a student’s chosen field. 

The new program is a further step toward drawing 
talented students into the teaching field. Barnard 
College is also participating in the program supported 
by the Fund for the 


Advancement of Education 
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through which qualified graduates may obtain scholar- 
ships for a year of graduate study in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. Students winning such 


scholarships and having already completed the col- 
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lege’s interdepartmental program in education will be 
able to devote most of their graduate work to studies 
in their particular field of specialization rather than 


to pedagogy. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending June 16: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Florence Wolfe has been named headmistress, Kent 
Place School (Summit, N. J.), to succeed Harriet L. 
Ilunt, now headmistress emerita. 

William L. Pressly, whose appointment as one of a 
committee of three to administer the McCallie School 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Sociery, March 26, 1949, has been named headmaster 
of the Westminster Schools that will open in Atlanta 
in September. 

Louis E. Armstrong, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, the George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), has been appointed director of a new 
school for boys that will be opened in September un- 
der the Alabama Edueational Foundation which was 
founded by the late Harvey G. Woodward and endowed 
at his death with approximately five million dollars. 
N. Horton 
appointed in 1949 by the trustees to plan the school, 


Satchelder, a member of the committee 
has resigned to accept an appointment as headmaster, 
the Williston Junior School (Easthampton, Mass.). 
Mr. Batchelder has sueceeded Bryce E. Maxwell who 
has been named director, Middle School, Bireh Wathen 
School (New York 25). 

Richard W. Day, former master of history, St. Paul’s 
School (Concord, N. H.), has been appointed head- 
master, Germantown Academy (Philadelphia 44), to 
succeed John Forbes Godman, whose appointment as 
headmaster, Berkshire School (Sheffield, Mass.), was 
Fred- 


erick A, Heuer has been serving as acting headmaster 


reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 9, 1951. 


during the interim. 

Harold E. Jones, professor of psychology and di- 
rector, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley 4), was recently elected president, 
Society for Research in Child Development. 

Milton R. Konvitz, a specialist in constitutional and 
labor law, New York School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, is director of a three- 
year project, sponsored by the. university for the 
Point Four Program, to prepare a code of laws for 


the government and people of Liberia. The code will 


be prepared under the terms of an agreement by the 


university and the Department of State with the ap- 
proval and participation of the government of Liberia. 


J. Russell Andrus, a member of the staff of the 
Mutual Security Agency, has been appointed the first 
educational adviser to the Far East Program Divi- 
sion of the agency. Dr. Andrus will help Asian 
government officials to develop modern educational 
systems that will give their people a practical back- 
ground for their economic and technical growth. 


Cecile Whalen, a social-service case worker in 
Detroit, has been appointed training specialist in the 
international services of the FSA. Miss Whalen will 
work with foreign students and social workers who are 
being brought to this country under the Point Four 
Program and the United Nations Fellowship Program. 


Raymond W. Gregory, whose appointment as as- 
sistant commissioner for vocational education, Office 
of Education, FSA, was reported in ScHoon AnD So- 
ciety, March 3, 1946, has been named special as- 
sistant to Earl James McGrath, commissioner of 
Joseph R. Strobel, professor of educa- 
tion, the Ohio State University, will sueceed Dr. 
Gregory on July 1. 


education. 


Marion L, Smith, president, Millsaps College (Jack- 
son, Miss.), will resign at the close of his present eon- 
tract in June, 1954. 


dency since 1938. 


Dr. Smith has held the presi- 


Lee D. McClean, head of the department of soci- 
ology and economies, Allegheny College (Meadville, 
Pa.), will retire at the close of the academic year after 
32 years of service. 

Walter Phelps Hall, Dodge Professor of History, 
Princeton University, retires this month after 39 
years of service. 

Julian E. Butterworth, professor of rural education, 
Cornell University, will retire, July 1, after 33 years 
of service. During the summer Dr. Butterworth will 
teach in the University of California (Berkeley 4), 
and during next year he will devote half time to work 
with the Cooperative Program of Educational Ad- 
ministration. 

H. Jermain Creighton, Arnold Dresden, and Ross W. 
Marriott will reach emeritus status in Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College at the close of the academic year. Dr. 
Creighton, Edmund Allen Professor of Chemistry, is 
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retiring after 40 years of service; Dr. Dresden, Ed- 
ward H. Magill Professor of Mathematies and As- 
tronomy, after 25 years; and Dr. Marriott, professor 
of mathematics and astronomy, after 46 years. 

the 


30, 


Mary Jane Wyland, professor of education, 
Pennsylvania State College, will retire, June 
after 25 years of service. 

Leonard J. Bisbing, whose appointment as director 
of the department of marketing, Marquette Univer- 
sity (Milwaukee), was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, September 24, 1949, has resigned to establish 
a marketing-research firm, “Bisbing Business Re- 
search.” 

Will Hayes, assistant professor of education, Santa 
Barbara College, University of California, will resign 
at the close of the semester to campaign for election 
as Democratic representative to Congress from Cali- 
fornia. 

Major James R. Jacobs, USA (Ret’d), head of the 
department of history, the Manlius (N. Y.) School, 
is retiring this month after 27 years of service. 
Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Otto Henry Bostrom, professor of 
theology, and English Bible, Hanna Divinity School, 
Wittenberg College (Springtield, Ohio), died, June 9, 
at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Bostrom had served 
as pastor (1918-20), Grandview Lutheran Church, 
Des Moines (Iowa), (1928-40), Messiah Lutheran 
Chureh, Marquette (Mich.), and (1940-47), Gustavus 
Adolphus Lutheran Church, New York; professor 
(1920-28), Augustana Theological Seminary (Rock 
Island, Ill.) ; and professor (since 1947), Wittenberg 
College. 

Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, principal and vice- 
chancellor, St. Andrews University (Fife, Scotland), 
died, June 12, at the age of seventy-four years. For 
a number of years Sir James had served the university 
as professor of chemistry, dean, Faculty of Science, 
and principal and vice-chancellor (since 1921) ; chair- 
man (194449), Government Commission on Adult 
Education in Jamaica; and chairman (1946-51), Inter- 
Couneil for Education in the 


university Higher 


Colonies. 


mame? f i; i; 





e 
BAUER, RAYMOND A. The New Man in Soviet Psy- 


chology. Pp. xxiii+229. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. $4.00. 
The new Soviet man is the lonely master of his own fate, 
personally responsible for his thoughts and actions—and 
therefore for his mental, social, and political adherence to 
the party line, says the author. 
e 

BEARD, CHARLES A., JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, 

AND DONNAL V. SMITH. JHistory of Civilization: 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Our Own Age. 
and Company, 
$4.20, 
An enlarged and revised edition in which the current effort 
to employ history in exploring the topics on which instruc- 
tion in the social studies is properly concentrated. 


oe 
BENSON, ADOLPH BURNETT. 
ian Studies. Pp. xiv+ 381. 
ian Foundation, 127 East 
1952. $5.00. 
Selected and edited, with a bibliography, by Marshall W. 
S. Swan. 


Illustrated. 
Boston 17. 


Ginn 
1952. 


Pp. xiv + 878 + xlvi. 
Statler Building, 


American Scandinav- 
The American-Seandinav- 
73d Street, New York 21. 


® 

BERGER, MORROE. Equality by Statute: Legal Con- 
trols Over Group Discrimination. Pp. xii+ 238. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1952. $3.25. 
A clear picture of the legal status and the welfare of 
minorities in this country since 1865. 

. 

BOLLES, BLAIR, AND FRANCIS O. WILCOX. 
Armed Road to Peace; An Analysis of NATO. 
62. Illustrated. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
38th Street, New York 16. 1952. 
rates. 

Headline Series No. 92. 


The 
Pp. 
East 
35 cents; quantity 


e 

BUNTING, JAMES E. (Editor). Private Independent 
Schools; A Directory of the American Private Schools 
for Boys and Girls. Pp. viii+ 586. James E. Bunting, 
Publisher, Wallingford, Conn. 1952. $5.00. 

@ 

Baby-Sitters Handbook. Pp. 49. 

Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 10. 

1952. 40 cents: quantity rates. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet. 

6 

LUCY. ‘‘Children Who Never Had a 
Chance.’’ Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 183. Pp. 24. 
Illustrated. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1952. 25 cents; quantity rates. 
This is a study of the Federal-State Aid to Dependent 
Children Program and its needs. 

@ 

GITTLER, JOSEPH B. Social Dynamics: Principles 
and Cases in Introductory Sociology. Pp. xi+ 346. 
McGraw-Hill Book Inc., New York 36. 
1952. $4.00. 


The general purpose of this text is to acquaint the student 
with the basic principles of sociology by introducing him 
to detailed descriptive accounts of concrete, living social 
situations. 


FLANDER, JUDY. 


FREEMAN, 


Company, 


e 
L., H. KEITH CADY, AND 
High School Biology. Pp. 
MecGraw-Hil! Book Company, 


GRANT, CHARLOTTE 
NATHAN A. NEAL. 
xii+ 813. Illustrated. 
Ine., New York 36. 1952. $3.88. 

Second edition. Biology can only have meaning for the 
student as it relates to his personal problems and experi- 
ences ; it has its greatest significance as it leads to better 
solution of human problems. 

e 

GRANT, EVA H. Parents and Teachers as Partners. 
Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Better Living Booklet for parents and teachers. 
e 

LANIER. High School Ahead. Pp. 
40. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 
10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 
o 

KAUFER, SONYA F., and ETHEL C. 
You Hold the Key to Human Rights. Pp. 82. Tlus- 
trated. Community Relations Service, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 1952. 50 cents. 

Published by Woman's Division of Christian Service, Board 


HUNT, ROLFE 


PHILLIPS. 
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of Missions and Church and the Methodist 


Church. 


Extension, 
e 
McKEON, RICHARD. Freedom and History: The 


Semantics of Philosophical Controversies and Ideolog- 
ical Conflicts. Pp. 95. The Noonday Press, 59 West 
9th Street, New York 11. 1952. $2.50. 
This is a study of the meanings which important words 
carry over from the systems of philosophers into ordinary 
speech. 
e 
MELVIN, A. GORDON. General Methods of Teaching. 
Pp. viii+ 251. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York 36. 1952. $3.75. 
This is an attempt to get a new view of teaching “to secure 
a freshness which is needed if our work is to remain 
vital.” 
e 
The Uses of the Past: Pro- 
files of Former Societies. Pp. xi+394. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York 11. 1952. $5.50. 
This is a series of studies of former societies remote in 
time and space and is designed to give perspectives on the 
crisis of our own society. 


MULLER, HERBERT J. 


8 

‘*Plants and the Atmosphere.’’ 
Case 5. Pp. ix+122. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 1952. $1.50. 
One of the Harvard case histories in experimental science. 

@ 

PETRELLI, THOMAS. Photo-Offset Production of 
School Publications. Pp. 27. Illustrated. American 
Graphie, Ine., Newark, N. J. 1952. $1.00. 


NASH, LEONARD K. 
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Proceedings: Association of University Evening Colleges. 
Pp. iv+ 165. University of Detroit, Mich. 1952. 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, November 13-15, 1951, held 
in Detroit ; convention theme: ‘The Evening College Looks 
Ahead.” 

e 

ROPER, ELMO. A Study of the Teaching of Nutrition 
in the Public Schools. Pp. 44. Illustrated. Cereal 
Institute, Ine., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3. 
1952. Extra copies free on request. 

A research and educational endeavor devoted to the better- 
ment of national nutrition. 
e 


EDWARD. Mineral Forecast 2000 A.D. 
Pp. xv+216. Tllustrated. The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College. 1952. 

This is written in the hope that it will suggest some timely, 
long-range policies in the mineral field. 


STEIDLE, 


STRONG, C. F. (Prepared by). Teaching for Interna- 
tional Understanding: An Examination of Methods 
and Materials. Pp. vi+96. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London W.C.2. 1952. 3/6-. 

A statement prepared for the U. K. National Commission 
for Unesco and published for the Ministry of Education. 
e 


SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. 
opment of American Culture, 1765-1840. Pp. xiv + 338. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 17. 1952. $3.50. 
This is a companion book to the author’s “Religion in 
ee America’ and continues the history of religion in 


Religion in the Devel- 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities im 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 
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RELIABLE and 
‘Oe: Spe PERSONAL 


SERVICE 


to Colleges and Universities of 
the Nation and their Personnel. 
Originated and continued by 
three generations of the Albert 
family. 
MEMBER NA TA 
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AGENCY 
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v 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Retirement Plans Life Insurance 
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ask about 


WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


This plan provides valuable protection at 
a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 
amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions can participate on a group 
basis (at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
and our already popular Collective Life In- 
surance provide effective supplements to 
Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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